LIBERALISM  AND   THE  MONARCHY
the refusal to admit any man as one's superior, the " I am as
good as any of you if not better " attitude, as the essence of
American democracy, and therefore of democracy in general,
failing to see, as Bryce observes, that some things he describes
might be American without being democratic or might be
democratic without being American. It would take us too far
afield to discuss here how far Tocqueville was right in his
equating of democracy with equality; and to go on to ask what
is really political equality. It is enough to remark firstly that
flagrant inequalities cannot be reconciled with true freedom,
secondly that without substantial equality there cannot be that
wide spreading of responsibility which alone can destroy the
individualism which is the bane and caricature of liberty.
Tocqueville's view of democracy was therefore neither very
broad nor very enthusiastic; he nowhere comes out as the bold
champion of positive democracy as the participation of all in
the business of government, as did Michelet, Quinet and their
school. But it was a great deal to have pulled down the wall of
prejudice and ignorance which orthodox Liberalism had built
up around both the term and the systems for which it stood.
Besides, his insight into things enabled him to realize much
more accurately than his contemporaries the probable trend
of democracy; while realizing that there could be no freedom
without democracy, he did not make the mistake of identifying
the two, and saw that, on the contrary, democracy could be the
destroyer of liberty. Democracy, he observes, has the faculty
of making despotism elusive; it is everywhere and nowhere;
everyone can become both the slave and the tyrant of everyone
else. A democratic government, governing in the name of the
people, can be much more powerful than a monarchical one ; in
a word, democracy can make for stability and conservatism.
Tocqueville, we have said, had seen in America rather than
in England the pattern for the free countries of the future,
thus separating himself rather sharply from the main trend of
Liberal thought. This was not due to any ignorance of England.
He may indeed, as Marcel observes,1 have failed to recognize
the English origins and nature of institutions and principles
1 Of. cit., pp. 95-96.
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